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PAUL AND THE PAROUSIA. 

The study proposed is not polemic. Our purpose is merely 
to state some results of a study of Paul's letters and some 
portions of the Acts, with special reference to their state- 
ments concerning the second coming of Christ. Please to 
remember that just now what other contributors to New 
Testament literature have to say upon this subject does not 
concern us. We shall not go outside of Paul's own words. 
The intent is to study one author in his relation to one sub- 
ject. 

The Material to be Studied. We accept the Pauline author- 
ship of all the letters usually ascribed to him, remembering 
that the letter to the Hebrews was not from his pen. We 
also will use the book of Acts, which deals so largely with 
the life and addresses of our author. These thirteen letters 
fall into four groups, and cover a period of sixteen years of 
Paul's life. The chronological arrangement of these epistles 
by Conybeare and Howson is substantially accepted by all 
scholars. Whatever variations of opinion there may be as to 
dates, the order of their writing is practically agreed upon. 

These four groups are distinctly marked, not only by the 
intervals of time separating them, but also by their inherent 
characters. They are as follows ; 

A. The Letters to the Thessalonians. 

1) I Thessalonians 52 A. D. from Corinth. 

2) II Thessalonians 53 A. D. from Athens. 
After four years' interval, 

B. The Four Great Doctrinal Letters. (The undisputed 
epistles.) 

1) I Corinthians, Spring of 57 A. D. from Ephesus. 

2) II Corinthians, Autumn of 57 A. D. from Ephesus. 

3) Galatians, Winter of 57 A. D. from Corinth. 

4) Romans, Spring of 58 A. D. from Corinth. An- 
other interval of four years. 

C. The Letters of the First Roman Imprisonment. 
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Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, all in the 
year 62 from Rome. Then an interval of six years. 
D. The Pastoral Epistles. 

1) I Timothy, Summer of 67 A. D. from Macedonia. 

2) Titus, Autumn of 67 A. D. from Ephesus. 

3) II Timothy, Spring of 68 A. D. from Rome. 
Whether these dates and places are absolutely accurate or 

not is of little importance to our purpose. The groupings 
and intervals can be depended upon. What these parentheses 
of silence mean we may not stop to ask. One great sugges- 
tion they make is that we shall study these letters in the 
order in which they were written, and each group by itself, 
and in relation to the others. This is only honest. To study 
them in any other way is to lose the atmosphere in which 
each was written. You will have noticed that each group 
was written in a year, and was followed by at least four years' 
silence. That four years was a time of change and growth. 
We feel indeed that we are reading the same author, but the 
years have made a difference. This is natural. When he 
became a Christian he entered into a life that had unlimited 
promises of expansion and illumination for him, both in 
thought and in character. We should expect development 
in the letters as in the man, for these are the expression of 
the man as the fruit is the expression of the tree. 

Our main question is, "What did Paul say?" He must 
speak for himself. We are not irreverent enough to measure 
his words by the procrustean bed of our theories. We hope 
that we are genuinely reverent in that we accept his plain 
statements, and let theories take care of themselves. 

I. 

There is in Paul's letters a fading of the temporal element 
in his idea of the coming, until it disappears. His views 
undergo modification. 

1. The letters to the Thessalonians, the first group, are 
pre-eminently the epistles of the Parousia. It is rather re- 
markable that his earliest letters should be the fullest on this 
subject. In proportion to their length they contain more 
about it than all the rest together. Only in these letters do 
we find detailed description of that event. Every chapter in 
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the first letter ends with an allusion to it. The figures used 
describe its suddenness. 1 The atmosphere of these letters is 
that of futurity. Whatever practical element is in them is 
based not on present circumstances, but upon what is about 
to occur. The virtues commended are those that reach out 
into some future condition. The attitude of life is that of 
waiting," the spirit is that of hope, 8 the duty is watchfulness. 4 
The spotless life is to be cultivated that men may be blame- 
less in that day. 6 Sorrow must be restrained in view of 
coming joy.' The recompense of the Christian life is beyond 
the present.' The hope of men is in the world's moral retro- 
gression and apostasy, which has already begun. 8 Endurance 
of what is, for the sake of what will be, is the prevailing 
tone. Here Paul expects to be alive at the second coming as 
an earthly witness of it, and will point to his converts as the 
crown of his efforts and the ground of his rejoicing.' So in- 
tense was the teaching of the first letter that it disarranged 
ordinary life at Thessalonica, and a second letter became 
necessary to tell them that while the coming was immanent, 
it would not be immediate. 10 

2. In the second group, written four years later, the pro- 
portion of allusion is notably less. The subject did not fill 
his mind so completely as before. There are a few intense 
references to it in I Cor., the earliest of this group." Here 
he declares the time to be short." Watchfulness is still en- 
joined, 18 and the concluding cry of the letter is, " Maran- 
atha." " He still expects to be living at the Parousia." But 
it is very significant of a coming change of opinion that the 
greatest attention paid to eschatological matters is to the resur- 
rection, in the noble fifteenth chapter. 

In II Cor. there is only one direct allusion to the Parousia. 1 ' 
He has come to deal more with the present. Galatians has 
no allusion whatever to the second coming, which seems re- 
markable. Romans has one allusion 1 ' in which he declares 
that the day is at hand. Four years before, he had said, 18 

•ITh.v:n. 8 ITh.i:io. 8 ITh.ii:i9. "Ib.v:6. & lb. iii : 13. 6 Ib.iv:i3. 
' II Th. i : s-io. 8 lb. ii : et seq. 9 1 Th. ii : 19 ; iv : 15-17. 10 II Th. ii : 2. 
11 Cap. i : 7, 8 ; iii : 13 ; iv : 5 ; v : 6 ; vii : 26, 29 ; xi : 26 ; xv : 23, 51 ; xvi : 13, 22. 
18 Cap. vii : 29. ,3 xvi:i3. "xvi: 22. 15 xv:5i. "Cap. i: 14. "Cap. xiii : n, 12. 
18 IITh. ii : 2-5. 
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"Now we ask you, brethren, concerning the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together to him, that 
ye be not hastily shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by 
spirit nor by word, nor by letter purporting to be from us, as 
that the day of the Lord is present." Now he declares, "the 
time is short,' " Maranatha,'" and "the day is at hand." 3 
That is, in the letters that say most about the coming it is 
said not to be present, but in the group saying little about it 
proportionally it is immanent. 

3. But how is it four years later, in the third group, all 
from Rome in the year 62 A. D. Philemon contains no ref- 
erence to the Parousia. Colossians has possibly one refer- 
ence, 4 with the idea of the time omitted. Ephesians has no 
allusion whatever. Philippians has three references to " the 
day of the Lord," with the time element altogether omitted ; ' 
a declaration that the Lord is at hand,' and one other timeless 
reference to the coming of the Lord who will transform the 
body of our humiliation that it may be conformed to the body 
of his glory.' 

4. Five or six years pass and we come to the last group, 
the pastoral epistles. I Tim. has one reference in which the 
appearing is said to come in its own time. 8 Titus has possibly 
one reference with all idea of time absent.' II Tim. once 
speaks of an appearing as having already taken place,' alludes 
twice to that day," and has two other references to the appear- 
ing which entirely omits any idea of time." 

Thus we have seen : 1) That the Parousia is the main sub- 
ject of the first group, but occupies less and less prominence 
in the other three. 2) That the time of the coming is indi- 
cated as immanent in the early groups, and ignored in the 
later ones. 3) That in the first two groups Paul expected to 
be alive at the coming, and in the last two he expresses no 
such expectation. 4) That beyond doubt the Parousia occu- 
pies less and less space in his writing and thinking. We 
may add that nowhere does Paul say that Christ will come to 
reign on earth, and that only in one passage in an early 

1 1 Cor. vii : 29. ! lb, vi : 22. 8 Rom. xiii : 11, 12. * Col. iii : 4. 5 Phil, i : 7, 
io;ii:i6. *Ib. iv:6. 'lb. iii: 20. 8 1 Tim. vi : 14. "Tit. ii : 12. 10 II Tim. 
i : 10. » lb. i : 12, 18. » lb. iv : 1, 8. 
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letter 1 does he seem to think of believers as taking active 
part in the final judgment. 

It is interesting to ask why the bulk of his writing on this 
subject was to Macedonian and Corinthian Christians, why 
not to Galatian, Roman, Ephesian, Philippian and Colossian 
Christians, and to Timothy and Titus ? The answer evidently 
is, that only in his early letters was the thought uppermost. 
He changed his ideas on the subject. 

II. 

As the temporal element in his utterances about the Pa- 
rousia faded away, his utterances about his personal decease 
become more and more clear. We have seen that in the year 
52 A. D. he expected to be alive at the coming.' This hope 
is probably voiced four years later 57 A. D." But a little 
while after, in writing II Cor., we find intimations of the 
possibility of his death (see II Cor. v: 10). If language means 
anything, these words imply a doubt whether he will be alive 
at the coming. There is no note of joyous escape from 
death here. If this be disputed, read how he regards these 
Corinthians, 4 "Ye are in our hearts to die together, and to 
live together." 

How does he feel four years later? " I shall in nothing 
be put to shame, but with all boldness, as always, so also now 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether by life, or by 
death. For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But 
if it be to live in the flesh, this to me is fruit of work; and 
which I shall choose I know not ; but am constrained by the 
two, having the desire to depart, and to be with Christ, for 
it is far better ; but to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
your sake.'" What is his desire here ? At what probability 
does it hint? Only his death. Nothing else. 

And how does he feel six or seven years later? What does 
he say about himself? " For as to me, I am already being 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 

•I Cor. vi:i3. *I Th. ii: 19 ; iv: 15-17. 3 ICor. xv:5i. * II Cor. vii : 3. 
5 Phil, i : 20-23. 
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righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, will give 
me at that day ; and not to me only, but also to all those who 
have loved his appearing." * Notice the perfect tense, "have 
loved." The immanence of death begets a reference to the 
past disposition. Now he is sure of death. He who sixteen 
years before expected to escape the grave, now yields. Each 
group has characteristic utterance about his death. First, 
that of silence, simply because he had no idea of dying. 
Second, the voice of possibility. Third, the voice of proba- 
bility. Fourth, the voice of certainty. 

This passage in II Timothy can be explained on no theory 
that makes the immanent coming of Christ the master thought 
of Paul at that time. How could a man sixty-two years old, 
with martyrdom staring him in the face, say ' ' I am already 
being offered, and the time of my departure is at hand," if 
he had been expecting daily the Parousia? On the contrary, 
if he as ardently hoped for the coming then as he did when 
he wrote the Thessalonian letters, would not the nearness to 
the natural limits of life, and the certainty of martyrdom, 
have pressed from his expectant heart the most intense ex- 
pression of belief in the immediate return of Christ? 

Side by side with the vanishing of -the time element from 
utterances about the Parousia, there was the increase of utter- 
ance concerning death. The fading of the one, and the 
appearing of the othej, were in direct ratio. 

III. 

With this change in the view of Paul there come some 
other changes which are most reasonably explained by that 
one. 

i. Marriage. If you turn to I Cor. vii: 25-40 you will 
read a most interesting view of marriage. ' ' Now concerning 
virgins I have no commandment of the Lord's ; but I give a 
judgment." But you will notice also at the conclusion of the 
section that he says : "I think that I also have the Spirit of 
God." That is, he felt that he was uttering the mind of the 
Spirit on the matter. What does he think in 57 A. D. ? The 
wisest course is celibacy. ' ' Art thou loosed from a wife ? 

1 II Tim. iv : 6-8. 
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Seek not a wife." The unmarried man or woman is better 
fitted for holy service. The woman is happier if she remain 
single. All "this is good on account of the impending neces- 
sity" (v: 26), and because "the time is shortened" (v: 29), 
and because "the fashion of this wold is passing away" (v: 
31). Any one can easily see that Paul's attitude towards 
marriage at this time was unsympathetic. For him it was at 
best a foil against the evils of unchecked passion, accompa- 
nied by "affliction of the flesh" (v: 28), many anxieties (v: 
32) and distractions from duty (v: 33, 34). 

What is his view four years later when his view of the 
Parousia is modified ? In the third group we find no warnings 
against matrimonial dangers. On the contrary, both in Eph- 
esians ' and Colossians ' we find most beautiful words about 
marital affection, which is to be as intense as the love which 
Christ has for the church. No longer is the Edenic ordinance 
a tolerated expedient for preventing evils of the flesh, but the 
very picture and mirror of the central fact of Heaven, the 
union of the Bridegroom and the Bride. 

And what is his view six years later in the pastoral epistles, 
when he knows that the end of the world is not near. It is 
even more intense. In this group he says that it is through 
child-bearing that women will be saved; 8 that bishops and 
deacons are to have wives, 4 at least the possession of them is 
no hindrance to effieiency ; that both are to rule well their 
own homes. No longer is celibacy the ideal. Now he who 
eleven years before advised virgins to remain unmarried, 
counsels young widows to marry again, bear children, and 
guide the house. 6 The qualification of a widow for being 
enrolled among the beneficiaries are that she has had one 
husband, and has brought up children." Young women are 
to love their husbands and children. 7 And finally those who 
forbid marriage are heretics and schismatics, and are classed 
with those who ' ' fall away from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and teaching of demons, of those who speak 
lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience seared with a hot 

iron commanding to abstain from foods. 8 Bad 

company indeed for the man who forbids to marry. 

1 Eph. v : 28. 9 Col. iii : 20, 21. 3 1 Tim. ii : 15. 4 lb. iii : 2, 12. 5 lb. v : 14. 
' lb. v : 9, 10. ' Tit. ii : 14. 8 I Tim. iv : 1-3. 
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It is impossible not to see a great change of opinion in 
these eleven years. While hoping for the daily return, the 
family was of little importance. But when he changed his 
mind he saw that not the abolition, but the culture of the 
home was desirable. It is a great leap in eleven years from 
advising celibacy to denouncing those who forbid marriage, 
from holding up his bachelorhood as an example to proclaim- 
ing marriage as the ideal. Nothing explains that change so 
thoroughly as the perception of the truth that the world was 
not on the eve of dissolution, but destined to continue. 

2. The Home. But let us look at the home as an institu- 
tion. We see a development of thought in regard to it, as 
well as in reference to marriage. 

a) The children. In the first two groups of epistles, Paul 
is silent as to children, with the exception of a chance allusion 
in the second group ' to the ceremonial uncleanness of children 
whose parents were separated. Only in the third group does 
concern for them begin to show itself. There we find the 
fifth commandment echoed, and fathers charged not to pro- 
voke children to anger, but to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord." From that time the nursery 
holds a secure place in Paul's thought. In the last group, 
bishops and deacons are told to keep their " children in sub- 
jection with all decorum." ' Children are to be born, 4 and 
loved, and are to be loving." 

b) As to servants and slaves, the same is true. The first 
two groups of letters are silent as to the relation between 
masters and those who serve. But what a model of Christian 
courtesy is the letter to Philemon, of the third group ! How 
the principles which he enunciates in sending back the slave 
Onesimus would, if practiced, transform the world. How 
high are the obligations between master and slave as defined 
in Ephesians' and Colossians. 7 Faithful service from one, 
matched by Christian consideration from the other. How 
this teaching is perpetuated and strengthened in the last 
group ! Where the master is a Christian, render more faith- 
ful service. 8 Evidently to his mind these relations were to 

1 1 Cor. vii : 14. s Eph. vi : 1-4 ; Col. iii : 20, ax. 3 1 Tim. iii : 4, 12. 4 I Tim. 
v:io, 14. 5 1 Tim. v 14. 6 Eph. vi : 5-9. 'Col. iii : 22— iv : 1. 8 ITim. vi : 
1, 2; Tit. ii: 9. 
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continue, and there is no hint of advice to servants to hope 
for release at the Parousia. 

3. Politics. The political relations of the Christian open 
another interesting field. The first group is absolutely silent 
on the subject. In the second group, submission to author- 
ities and payment of tribute are counselled. ' During his first 
imprisonment, when he wrote the third group, he made con- 
verts even in the emperor's household. 5 After that who can 
doubt that he felt a keener interest than ever in the political 
world? And so in the fourth group, he passes from the mere 
submission and payment of tribute advised in Romans into a 
more positive counsel that "supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions and thanksgiving" be made "for kings and all that 
are in authority." 3 The Christian is henceforth to be a part 
of the state in bearing its needs to God for a blessing. 

Now what is the meaning of these developments in his 
ideas of marriage, children, the relation between employer 
and employee, and the relation of believers to civil rulers? 
Why is the first group of letters silent about them all, while 
the last group is full of directions? I believe that this very 
remarkable development can be explained only by the change 
in Paul's conception of the time of the Parousia. So long as 
the coming of Christ was the uppermost theme of thought, 
the attitude of the individual towards that was the chief con- 
cern. The relations between man and man, parent and off- 
spring, citizen and state, were at best for a short time only. 
But when the revelation of the remoteness of the Parousia 
came, all these hitherto apparently subordinate matters sprang 
into new importance because of their permanency, and be- 
came subjects of profoundest study on his part. 

IV. 

I must now call attention to something still more remark- 
able. A development in Paul's idea of the Christian life 
itself. 

1. In the first group of letters, those to the Thessalonians, 
pre-eminently the epistles of the Parousia, the Christian life 
is one of expectancy. Waiting, hoping, watching, guarding 

1 Rom. xiii : 1-7. *Phil.iv:s3. 3 I Tim. ii: 1, 2 ; Tit. iii : 1. 
IO 
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against surprise, readiness for emergency, patience in view 
of the near event, endurance of the present by contemplation 
of the immanent future, are the virtues commended. There 
is little of the ethical or practical with reference to this world, 
and scarcely anything of the doctrinal. Mutual obligations 
among men, or believers, are scantily treated. So over- 
whelming is the thought of the coming that it overshadows 
all other matters. Do not do anything you do not wish to 
be found doing when Christ comes, is the great practical 
thought. 

2. In the second group are the four great letters undis- 
puted. Who does not feel the change at once? In these 
letters we first find the idea of union with Christ, of being in 
Him. The thought of crucifixion with Christ is the promi- 
nent one, in connection with His crucifixion. It is a fact 
that only in this second group does he use the verb stauroo 
— to crucify. To the Corinthians he will preach nothing but 
Christ crucified. 1 All died in Christ.' In Romans he repre- 
sents us as dead to sin, s buried with Christ, and all this 
expressed by baptism. 4 The old man was crucified with 
Christ. 6 If Christ be in us the body is dead." In Galatians 
he says that he was crucified with Christ,' that all who are 
Christ's have crucified the flesh, 8 intimates that the cross is a 
stumblingblock to some, 9 and declares that he will glory only 
in the cross by which the world is crucified to him, and he to 
the world. 10 He bears in his body the brand- marks of Jesus." 
In this entire group the emphasis is on death to the law, the 
world, the flesh, sin. The great principle of loving, volun- 
tary self-sacrifice, of which the cross is the most conspicuous 
and glorious illustration, is to be the dominant inspiration of 
our lives. It is true that we have in this group some few 
passages that hint at the Christian life as a risen one. But 
the very fewness of them only emphasizes the conception of 
life to which we have called attention. 

3. In the third group the emphasis is on the life as one 
risen with Christ. In this group that which was strongly put 

'I Cor. i: 13-25. S II Cor. v : 14, 15. 8 Rom. vi : 2, 11. 4 Rom. vi : 4-11. 
6 Rom. vi : 6. s Rom. viii : 10. 7 Gal. ii : 20. 8 lb. v : 24. * lb. v : 11. 10 lb. 
vi : 14. " lb. vi : 17. 
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in the last group is seldom referred to. The stress is on the 
transcendental character of the Christian life. It is the com- 
plement to the other conception. Only in this group are we 
blessed with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly realms 
in Christ, 1 and are now sitting with him in those realms.* 
Here we are raised with him.' We are no longer strangers 
and sojourners, but are fellow citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God. 8 We are a holy temple in the Lord, 
a habitation of God in the Spirit, 4 vehicles of the manifold 
wisdom of God; s filled with all the fullness of God;' the 
children of light;' here only is the catalogue of the ascension 
gifts that minister to our upbuilding into Christ the Head. 6 
We are citizens of Heaven." Here only is the headship of 
Christ brought out 10 as being universal. The entire emphasis 
of this group is on new relations into which we have risen, 
rather than on old ones to which we have been crucified. 
We may accurately sum it up in the words: "If then ye 
were raised together with Christ, seek the things above, 
where Christ is, sitting on the right hand of God. Set your 
mind on the things above, not on the things on the earth. 
For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in God." " We 
are to put to death the members on the earth," and put away 
anger, malice, wrath, railing, foul speech," but we put these 
away seeing that we have put off the old man, and have put 
on the new man, and the Christ-like virtues." All that we 
do, even eating and drinking, is to be done in the name of 
the risen Christ," and not to the glory of God, as in Cor- 
inthians." 

4. In the last group, the pastoral epistles, we find a still 
different emphasis. These letters were written to young 
men familiar with the doctrinal views of Paul. But as if to 
show his chief concern, these last literary works of Paul do 
not deal with doctrinal but with pastoral things. While they 
are not to forget the doctrines, they are especially to remem- 
ber the ethics. There is a joyous strain not found elsewhere. 

1 Eph. i:3. * lb. ii : 6. 3 lb. 11:19. 4 Ib. ii : ax, 22. 6 lb. iii: 10. 'lb. iii : 19. 
'lb. v:8. 8 Ib. iv:9-i6. • Phil, iii : 20. ">Eph. 20-22 ; iv: 15, 16 ; Col. i : 8. 
11 Col. iii : 1-3. » lb. iii =5. 13 lb. iii : 8. " lb. iii : 9-12. " lb. iii : 17. "I Cor. 
x:3i. 
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There is no spirit of asceticism in the pastoral letters. Eleven 
years before, in writing to Corinth, he said: "I buffet my 
body, and bring it into bondage." ' Now he writes : ' ' Bodily 
exercise (or restraint) is profitable for little." s He denounces 
asceticism, and religious dietings, declaring that God created 
foods for us to receive, and that every creature of God is 
good. 8 In this group, knowing that the Parousia is not 
immediate, he treats of the church as destined to endure, and 
deems that he can do best service by giving full directions as 
to its organization, and the character of its bishops, deacons, 
and members. Now there is no expectancy of the immediate 
coming, but he charges Timothy : ' ' The things thou heardest 
from me through many witnesses, these commit thou to faith- 
ful men, who will be able to teach others also." 4 He makes 
provision for the expulsion of schismatics." A study of the 
terse phrases in which the Christian life is described reveals 
the fact that it is practical rather than pietistic, ethical rather 
than forensic, a thing of conduct rather than creed. The 
rich are to be free in imparting, not high-minded. 6 Servants 
are to be faithful.' The virtues commended are love, 8 a good 
warfare, 9 prayer for all, 10 modest adornment for women," the 
well-known qualifications for church officers, " freedom from 
gossip, " filial reverence, 14 care for the home," hospitality and 
good works of all kinds, 16 personal purity," freedom from 
stripes, ie fortitude," unlikeness to the world. 20 There is no 
class of church members to which he does not give some 
practical directions in these letters. We have left the great 
heights of speculation, and have entered a daily conflict. 
These letters are profound echos of the ethical character of 
the Sermon on the Mount. To pass from the second and 
third groups is like descending from the Transfiguration to 
the conflict. with the demon at the foot. 

Now what explains this change in emphasis ? The Christian 
life is first, an expectancy of the Parousia; second, a cruci- 
fixion to the world, the flesh, the law, sin ; third, a risen life, 

1 1 Cor. ix : 27. 2 1 Tim. iv : 8. 3 lb. iv : 1-5. 4 II Tim. ii : 2. 6 Tit. iii : 10. 
«I Tim. vi: 17-19. 'lb. vi:i. 8 Ib. i : 5. 9 Ib. i : 18. 10 lb. ii : 1-3, 8. "lb. 
ii :9,1c 12 lb. iii : 10 ; Tit. i : 5-14. 13 I Tim. iii : n ; v : 13. "lb. v:4- 15 Ib. 
v:8. 18 Ib. v:io. "lib. v: 22. 18 lb. vi : 4 ; II Tim. ii : 14, 23. l »IITim. 
i : 8 ; ii : 3. 20 II Tim. iii : 2-6. 
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a transcendant one ; fourth, it is the salt of the earth, the 
light of the world. You see the change from simple looking 
for the coming, to a conception of the life as a leavening in- 
fluence in this world, permeating home, the state, the social 
relations of life. What could have produced such a change 
except the abandonment of the thought of the immediate 
coming, and the perception of the truth that the church was 
to endure far into the future. Christianity as organized ex- 
pectancy of the return of its living head to earth was the 
most primitive conception. When that passed from its 
supreme place in thought then began those profounder ideas. 
It is in 57-58 a daily sacrifice of self, a daily dying to all that 
is worldly, legal, sinful, fleshly. In 62 it is a daily life in 
the heavenly realms, — it is transcendental. In 68-69 & ^ s a 
power for saturating every nook and corner of this world, 
even the Kingdom of God conquering all other kingdoms. 
It is the Sermon on the Mount in practice. . Such conceptions 
as the last were not possible to him when he wrote Thes- 
salonians. 

V. 

Another point remains to be noticed. The book of Acts is 
largely the record of the doings and sayings of two men, Peter 
and Paul. With Paul there traveled an educated man, a 
physician, the author of two books in our New Testament. 
He records many of Paul's addresses and conversations, and 
in his history covers the time of the first two groups of letters, 
up to the first imprisonment when the third group was 
written. Notice this: In no discourse of Paul, recorded by Luke 
in the book of Acts, is there the faintest allusion to the Parousia. 
One would never know from reading the Pauline portion of 
Acts that there was any such thing as the Parousia. This is 
absolutely inexplicable on any theory that makes the Parousia 
the master thought of the Apostle's life. 

We find references to Paul's death, but none to the second 
coming of Christ. Remember the pathetic interview with 
the elders of Ephesus at Miletus, 1 with its reference to bonds 
and afflictions awaiting him. He did not count life dear. 

'Acts xx: 17-38. 
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He wanted only to finish his course with joy. He distinctly 
tells them that they should see his face no more. They 
understood that he meant death, not Parousia. He tells 
them that after his death grievous wolves would enter in, 
not sparing the flock. 

Remember the interview with Agabus, 1 the binding of 
Paul with the girdle, the beseeching by Luke and others 
that he should not go to Jerusalem. Think of his answer, 
' ' I am ready to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus." 

These events occur in the year 58. He had written the 
first two groups of letters. We ask ourselves: Why was 
there no reference to the Parousia? What better occasions, 
if he then expected it in his life time. The answer is simple. 
Through Agabus the Holy Spirit tells him of coming impris- 
onment and deliverance to the Gentiles. This interview with 
Agabus comes between the first and second groups, in which 
he expects to be living at the Parousia, the last two groups 
in which he has no such expectancy. It breaks the hope he 
had hitherto cherished, and, accepting the truth, he gives ex- 
pression to no hope of the coming in his day, when he writes 
the third and fourth groups. His death was a probability in 
62, and a certainty in 69. 

Remember his address before Felix, 8 in which he declares 
his hope of the resurrection, and before Festus, two years 
later, 3 in which he declares his willingness to die, and before 
Agrippa,, 4 in which he defends the resurrection. I ask 
again, if Paul at that time still clung to the hope of a Parousia 
in his day, what better chance to utter it than before these 
rulers? Why reason " if righteousness, and self-control, and 
of the judgment to come," 6 when the thought of the parousia 
would have been just the thing? This was in 59, and, as 
his epistles show, he had given up the idea of the Parousia 
in his life time. 

Another silence is interesting. Paul was at Corinth a year 
and six months," if not longer. During that time he wrote 
the two letters to the Thessalonians, so saturated with the 

1 Acts xxi : 10-14. s Ib. xxiv: 15, 21. »Ib. xxv:n. 4 Ib. xxvi: 8. s Acts 
xxiv : 25. 6 Acts xviii : 11. 
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thought of the second coming. At that time, judging by his 
letters, it had a great place in his mind. But in the account 
of his Corinthian ministry,' Luke records not a syllable about 
this subject. He reasoned in the Synagogue every Sabbath," 
persuading both Jews and Greeks. He used the Old Testa- 
ment to prove that Jesus was the Christ. He broke with his 
countrymen, entered Justus's home, baptized many Gentiles, 
was brought before Gallio, but nothing is said of the Parousia 
about which he wrote so fully during that time to the Thessa- 
lonians. Four years later, in writing to Corinth, he men- 
tions it, but in neither letter to Corinth does he say that he 
had preached it while there as a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. He preached Christ and him crucified,' he 
delivered to them what he received : That Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried, 
and that he has been raised on the third day, according to 
the Scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then to the 
Twelve, then he appeared to above five hundred brethren at 
once .... after that to James, then to all the apostles, 
and last of all to me also. 4 But this summary is still silent 
as to the Parousia. Why not include it? Was it not of as 
much importance as the enumeration of the various epiphanies ? 
To sum up, Paul was at Corinth when he wrote the letters to 
the Thessalonians, so full of the Parousia. But Luke's men- 
tion of his ministry there has no mention of his preaching it. 
Nor in Paul's letters to Corinth does he say he had preached 
it there. Nor in Paul's summary of his preaching at Corinth 
is that subject included. I do not doubt that he preached it 
at Corinth. But all these silences show that at that time it 
held no such overpowering mastery of Paul's thought and 
preaching as it seems to hold to-day over the ministry of 
some. 

VI. 

Let us sum up our conclusions. 

1) Paul does not give up the fact of the Parousia. 

2) In his earlier letters, he expects to be alive at that 
event. 

■Actsxviii. s v. 4. 3 ICor. ii: 2. 4 ICor. ev : 3. 
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3) In the later letters, lie gives up the hope of being alive 
then. 

4) In the later letters, the thought of his death is oftener 
expressed than the thought of the coming. 

5) Explicit, detailed teaching about the Parousia is found 
only in the earlier letters. 

6) Only in the earlier letters is the Parousia emphasized 
as a motive for holy living. 

7) In the later groups many other motives for righteous- 
ness are given, and more strongly pressed than the immanence 
of the coming. 

8) The specific teachings are to Macedonian and Corin- 
thian Christians, with whom his early ministry was spent. 

9) Paul nowhere says that Christ comes to reign and dwell 
on the earth. 

10) The Pauline portion of the book of Acts is utterly 
silent as to the Parousia. 



